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machine. 
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H.M.S. ARAB IN THE WEST INDIES, 
1799. 


THE subjoined interesting items give par- 
ticulars of certain cases met with by Dr. 
fin. am of the Arab, between July, 1799, 
and May, 1800. 

Two of the items have been prefaced by 
all the information forthcoming from the 
ship’s muster book relating to her men who 
were killed and wounded. 

P.R.O.—Adm. Med! Journals 85/4. 

H.M.S. Arab, 22 guns.—West Indies.—Capt. 
James Bladden Capel. 10 July 1799. 
wea Nowland of Kilkenny, aged 23, L.M., 

Armstrong of Waterford, aged 32, A.B., 


ed. 
wo Fullerton of Campltoun, Argyle, 21 Ord., 
illed. 

Engaging of three Spanish Frigates off the 
Havannah, at Twelve o’clock at night on the 
Tenth of July [1799]. 

Nowland was kill’d by a round shot, Armstrong 


and Fullerton were killed by Grape shot, which 
took them exactly on the Temple and carried 
away one side of their head. We engaged up- 
wards for half an hour afterwards, and I believe 
return’d the Compliment pretty warmly, as the 
Enemy, evidently slackened their fire, and drew 
off, in the interim. 

We had two men, as under, wounded by the 
Splinters of a round shot, which struck the arm 
of the Gun and carried it away, and broke in a 
number of pieces. 

Corp! James Mills, marines, discharged to duty 
26th July. 

Edmd Garvey, marines, discharged to duty 
1 Augst [but later died at sea, Dec. 31, 1799). 

Oct. 11th 1799, 

John Leggett of Norfolk, Virginia, A.B., aged 
23, killed. 

James Dumble, Private marines, killed. 

John Gray, Private marines, killed. 

These men were kill’d by Lightning at Sea on 
the 11th October [1799], at the same time our 
Main Top Mast was splinter’d to pieces, every 
man on deck knocked down, (many of whom 
cried out their Leg, or Arms were broke) from 
the Violence of the Shock. 

The Bolt broke as it left the Main Mast, which 
acted as it’s conductor, and issued a most Sul- 
phureous Stench accompanied with three sharp 
cracks, the most astonishing of all, was that a man 
who was up at the main top Gt Masthead, remained 
untouch’d. There was a Violent Squall of Rain 
and Wind, previous and in an instant not a breath 
of air out of the heavens. 

The Marks of Violence were most conspicuous 
in John Leggett, whose side had the appearance 
of being burnt, the skin all peeled off, tho the 
shirt remained entire, the two others had no 
other appearance than of Contusion just under 
the Ear and about the Forehead. 

We kept them till evening, to satisfy the 
Credulity and superstition of Sailors, when their 
bodies were committed to the deep. 

This happened off Cape Cannaveral on the 
Coast of Florida, which place is pretty well 
known for a number of instances of the like kind. 
Previous to being struck, we saw the Balls playing 
around us and descending in the water, which 
immediately issued out a quantity of smoke. 

20 Feb. 1800. 

A man poison’d by the sting of a Scorpion or 
Centipede occasioning the most violent symptoms, 
and almost a complete paralysis. The conse- 
quence was a tumor on the part affected, which 
I open’d and discharged a great quantity of Fetid 
Matter. 

I have seen several cases of this kind, and when 
they complain early enough, have relieved every 
symptom by the application of Rum to the part, 
but ia this case the Virus had penetrated too far, 
as the nervous system was evidently affected, 
therefore no success could be expected, by any 
external application. The hot bath I have 
observed to be serviceable in similar cases, by 
relieving the spasm of the extreme parts and 
promoting diaphoresis. 

22 Feb. 1800. 

A case of a man poison’d by a Tarantula on the 
Leg, oceasioning the usual Symptoms, attributed 
to that reptile, Sedate Melancholly, accompanied 
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with nausea and sense of ee in the breast. 
I applied some Rum and Oil to the part imme- 
diately (Blister on the back by way Stimules) 
and order’d him a Calomel purge. In the evening 
he was much the same, and insensible to every- 
thing that was said. Next morning he appeared 
more rational and desired his mess-mates to divert 
him if possible, and gain his attention. . . . This 
man was cutting wood. It is wonderful what a 
curious affect this poison has on the human 
Frame. Tho not so virulent as that of the 
Scorpion or Centipede, but the Melancholly 
stage is extremely obdurate, but if you can once 
gain their attention, you may observe a very 
evident change. 

A calomel purge and a Blister, by way of a 
stimulus is ye most eligible plan. 

May 27th 1800, 

The case of a man who was poisoned from the 
Mangesen Apple, occasioning severe vomiting. 
and violent convulsions. I poured down a good 
quantity of sweet oil, applied the warm bath, in 
the evening the symptoms began to abate in 
some measure, gave him a calomel purge, the next 
morning brought away a considerable quantity 
of Blood and Skins, the coats of the stomach being 
corroded by the Virulence of this Fruit, (which is 
beyond everything), the very rain that drops 
from the trees, takes off the skin of the part it 
touches. 

I gave him Sago, and a strong Solution of Barley 
and Isinglass to act as a mucus, for his common 
drink. He gradually recovered, and on the 
4th June I discharged him, but the effects of 
this Poison is never properly eradicated, as I have 
seen and heard in a number of instances, of the 
like kind. 

N.B. Particularly from Gen! Bowls, who had 
seen a number of like cases, and happened to be 
on board of us, taking his passage from Barbadoes, 
to Jamaica. for his own Country. 

THOMAS TAPPEN, Surgeon. 


E. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


SIR MICHAEL GEERE OF OLD 
STEPNEY GREEN. 


THE name of Master Michael Geere first 
appears on the recorded minutes of the 
Stepney Vestry as representing ‘ Lyme- 
hous’ (where his business seems to have 
largely centered by the Thames shore) 
on June 2, 1603—a few weeks after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. And, by the 
meeting of April 1, 1616, it appears that 
Master Geere became then churchwarden 
for Limehouse. He signs on the Stepney 
Vestry for some ten years yet, but still for 
Limehouse, although his family mansion is 
on Stepney Green, in Mile End Old Town 
Parish, and he is about to be knighted by 
King Charles I. on joining the Fleet scraped 
together for an expedition to Cadiz. Sir 
Michael Geere was knighted at Plymouth 
on Sept. 23, 1625, and in the Visita- 


tion of London, 1633-35, he is mentioned as 
Knight, of Stepney, in the county of 
Middlesex ; Master of the Trinity House, 
and one of the Surveyors of the Navy. The 
Stepney Register shows he was married, 
on Aug. 21, 1587, to Alice, daughter of 
David Bachus of ore em He resided in 
a fine old mansion of Stepney, with—like 
many of the dwellings there—a good 
orchard containing mulberries, apples, pears, 
and a spreading English garden in the rear, 
It is now used as a centre for Jewish philan- 
thropies, and only a trace remains of the 
high quality of the iron railings of the 
main gate and fagade. Schoolboys sixty 
years ago used to be shown there the 
wrought monogram of Sir Michael Geere 
and the battered sconces by which his 
flambeauxmen extinguished their lights on 
escorting their charges home. 

A revealing letter from Sir Michael 
Geere, Captain of the St. George, 895 tons, 
addressed to his son (of course, quite pri- 
vately), has just been felicitously exploited 
by Mr. Bennet Copplestone in his robust 
and arresting articles on ‘The Salt Blood 
of England,’ explanatory, among other 
things, of the ill-success attendant on that 
expedition to Cadiz in 1625, which was so 
eagerly fostered by Steenie,”’ and conse- 
quently fathered by the young King 
Charles I. By this it is again established 
that the ignominious end of that desperate 
exploit was assured by the feckless welter 
of muddle and corruption in which it was 
engendered and sought to be carried out. 
In those days Buckingham “had King 
Charles in his pocket and was the sole fount 
of honour and promotion for ambitious 
men,’’ and for needy ones withal. The post 
of Second in Command and Lord Marshal 
of the Army was offered to Sir Edward 
Cecil, who, as Colonel of one of the English 
ragged regiments in the Dutch service, had 
gained some experience of very rough, un- 
willing and mixed material in the Nether- 
lands. And Edward Cecil was a grandson 
of the wily Lord Burleigh, a son of the Ear! of 
Exeter, and nephew of the Earl of Salis- 
bury, and he yearned to be made Viscount 
Wimbledon. So when, later, Buckingham 
decided not to appear publicly as the Com- 
mander of the sorry expedition, he—as Mr. 
Copplestone puts it—‘‘ shoved the whole 
responsibility on to the luckless Cecil.” The 
third Earl of Essex—son of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Essex, who had escaladed and cap- 
tured Cadiz—went as Vice-Admiral (for 


Cecil knew nothing of the sea or of naviga- 
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tion) and Colonel-General in command of 
the “ landing forces.” 

The St. George was the Vice-Admiral’s 
ship in the Commander-in-Chief’s squadron. 
The principal captains nearly all had 
knighthoods thrown at them by King Charles 
during his ‘inspection’’ of September. 
Knighthoods, as his thrifty father reflected, 
cost nothing. 

My comfort is, [ thank God [Geere wrote in 

December, 1625], IT have as good a ship under 
me as any in Christendom—which sails wondrous 
well—the best of all the fleet—well qualified in 
every way—very staunch; his Majesty hath not 
a more serviceable ship in all his Navy. 
But Geere—writing to his son, remember— 
is constrained to say of this ship, “‘ the 
best of all the fleet ’’ is much wronged by 
reason of rotten ropes and sails, and in all 
kinds of stores. 

One suit of our sails was the old Triumph’s in 
*88; and another suit of sails, which we had for 
our best, were the Ann Royal’s cast sails ; our 
foreshrouds were the old Garland’s, whicb — it 
seems served her many years, all both sails and 
ropes; stark rotten is our store of new ropes; 
when we come to make use of them and to open; 
the quoyles were of divers pieces and the best of 
them stark rotten but fairly tarred over. This 
ship had never sail made for her since she was 
built. 

Old Stepney’s merchant captain and 
“Trinity” man then goes on to reveal the 
searcity and badness of the provisions. 
The meat was cut down to half the allowance 
assigned by the King, and it stank so rank 
that no dog of ** Paris Garden ” would eat it ! 
Me. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

Sr. PETER DE MERTON. 

(See 12 S. x. 325, 365, 405, 447, 484.) 


136. lin. s. from 135, on a m.us.;  w.f.w 
In memory of Mary, the wife of John Maynard, 
Junr., who died March 22nd, 1818, aged 31 years. 
Also three of their children, who died in their 
infancy. 
“ Severely afflicted, yet when most depress’d 

Resign’d she endur’d 

Pray’d Godin his G... 

. . . Spirit in peace at the last.” 


137. 2ins. s. from 136 on a m.u.s.: w.f.w. 
In memory of Elizabeth, wife of James Maynard, 
who departed this life Sepbr. 13th, 1820, aged 70 
years. 


“Tl p.ead the... Lord 
With my last labouring breath, 
When speech lets those be in 


My joy in life and death.” 
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138. 3ins. s. from 177 on a m.us.3; w.f.w- 
In memory of James Maynard, who departed 
this life January llth, 1838, aged 83 years. Also 
of Robert Maynard, his son, who died January 
10th, 1835, aged (4 ?)6 years. 

139. Close to 138, s. from it on a s.u.s.; w.f.w. 
Here lieth the body of Ann Mainard,* ye daughtr. 
of George Mainard, who dep... is life the 
2. of January, 172(37?) and in the 22d year 
of her age. 

all ye must die. 
end.” 

140. 2ins. s. from 139 on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of John Maynard, who departed this 
life July 10th, 1852, in the 70th year of his age. 

““T know in whom I have believed.”’ 

141. l}yd. s. from 140 and lft. s. from 125 
ona s.u.s.; w.f.w. In memory of Susanna,t the 
wife of William .ee.s. She dep. this life October 
the 9, 173(3 ?), in ye 38 year of her age. 

** Affliction sore long time I bore 
and lived in great pain ; 
Cons. . er well your later end 
to die . . . Christ is gaine.” 

142. lftyd. from 141, on a w.f.w. 
In memory of Thomas Hornbuckel,t who died 
February the 2., 17.., in ye 62 year of his age. 
Here also lieth Ann,§ his wife . . died December 
the (8 ?), 175(3 ?), in ye 80 year of her age. 

The next portion is on w. side of path leading 
from s. main entrance to s. porch. 

143. ljyd. w. from path on a s.u.s.; w.f.e. 
In memory of Elizabeth, the daughter of 
-..inando & E...on. She departed... 
the 9th, ..39, in the... year of her age. 
In memory of Elizth. Tooby, mother of Elizth. 
Tompson, who died April 21, 1768, in the 77 
year of her age. 

144, 2ft. w. from 143, on a m.us.;_ w.f.e. 
In memory of Charlotte, the wife of William 
Stewardson, who died October 16th, 1835, aged 
56 years. 

145. Close to 144, n. from it on a m.u.s. 3 w.f.e. 
In memory of John Stewardson, who departed 
this life May the 21, 1815, aged 63 years. In 
memory of Elizabeth, the wife of John Stewardson, 
who departed this life July 20th, 1837, aged 85 
years. 

146. Close to 145, n. from it on a m.u.s. ; w.f.e. 
Sacred to the memory of William Stewardson, 
who departed this life the 26th December, 1840, 
aged 65 years. 

147. 2yds. n.w. from 146 on a s.u.s.; w.f.e., 
much sunk in ground. Here lieth the body of 
Edward <Allen,|| who dep. this life Jan. the .. . 
1761, aged 1(9 ?) y. ar. 


* 1723. Anne, the daughter of George Maynard, 
carpenter, and Susan his wife, was buryd the 30th 
of January, and affidavit made by Elizabeth 
Clavor before Mr. Will. Edwards. 

+ 1733. Buryed, Susannah, ye wife of Wm. 
Leeds, October 10th. 

t 1733. Buried, Thos. Hornbuckle, millwright, 
March Ist. 

§ 1753. Buried, Decr. 11th, Anne Hornbuckle, 
widow, Hen. Hinde, curate. 

|| 1761. Edward Allen, of the parish of St. 
Paul’s, was buried Feb. 2 eadem die. 
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148. lyd. s. from 147, on a m.us.;  w.f.e. 
In memory of Elizabeth Atterbury, who departed 
this life May 2d, 1834, aged 75 years. 

149. l}yd. n.w. from 148 on a mous. w.few. 
To the memory of Elizabeth Warren, widow, 
buried Janry. 22, 1775. Also Catharine Warren, 
her daughter, buried Febry. 25, 1787. 

150. l?yd. s. from 149 on a m.us.3; w.f.e. 
In memory of Conrad, son of Conrad & Alice 
Huber, who died April 8, 1855, aged 5 years and 
5 months. Also 1 child died an infant. 
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151, 1}ft.s. from 150 onat.u.s.; w.f.e. Sacred 
to the memory of Henry Francis,* the beloved 
child of Alfred & Jane Wilkinson, who departed 
this life on. the 3rd of July 18(5?)0, aged 4 years 
6 months. 

“. . . and in life of the world to come.” 

152. l}yd. s.e. from 151 on a m.us.3 w.f.e. 
Sacred to the memory of Lucy, the wife of James 
Houghton, who departed this life February 10th, 
1846, aged 32 years. 

‘Behold he taketh away. Who can _ hinder 
him? Who can say unto him, what doest thou?” 

153. 4ins. s. from 152 on a t.u.s.; w.f.e. In 
memory of John Gates, who departed this life 
on the 15th of December, 1825, aged 61 years. 

** Beneath reposes all that heaven could lend, 
The best of fathers, the husband and the friend ; 
In sickness patient and to death resign’d, 

He left the world a patten to mankind. 

Go then, blest Soul, partake the joys of heav’n, 

A just reward for joys thyself has given. 

His child . . . found thee .ear, 

The eye of faith, shall view thee happy there.” 

154, lft. s. from 153 onat.u.s.; w.f.e. Sacred 
to the memory of Anna, the wife of John Gates, 
who departed this life on the 28th of May, 1831, 
aged 73 years. 

155. lyd. n. from 149 on a very tall sarco- 
phagus, about 12ft. high, about 3}yds. s. from 


wall of s. aisle. Insc. on n. side. The monument 
stands on two grade of steps. To the memory | 
of Joseph Thackeray, M.D.,+ fellow of King’s | 
College, Cambridge, and physician to the Bedford | 
General Infirmary, to which he was a munificent | 
benefactor. He was born at Cambridge and died | 
in Bedford on the 5th day of July, 1832, in the | 
49th year of his age, respected, beloved and 
lamented by all who knew him. 

156. l}yd. n.w. from 155 on a s.us.; w.f.e. 
Sacred to the memory of Thomas Pinkerd Small, 
son of Thomas & Ann Small, who died May 19th, 
1818, aged 5 years and 9 months. 

‘* When youth and age are snatch’d away 

By death’s resistless hand, 
Our hearts the mournful tribute pay 
Which friendships must demand. 
** While friendships prompt the rising sigh 
O may the truth, imprest 
With awful power, I too must die, 
Sink deep in every breast.” 

157. 10ins. s. from 156 on a s.u.s.; w.f.e. 

Sacred to the memory of Robert Small, who died 


* 1850. 627, Henry Wilkinson, St. Paul’s, July 
6th; 4 years. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 

+ 1832. . Thackeray, Joseph, M.D., St. 
Bedford, July 13th, 1832; 48 yrs. Philip 
(Joseph Thackeray was church- 


Peter's, 
Hunt, Rector. 


warden in 1821.] 


Nov. 23rd, 1821, aged 6 months. Also James 
Small, who died Jan. Ist, 1828, aged 1 year & 11 
months. Sons of Thomas & Ann Small. 

“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
a them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 


158. Tyds. from 157 on a t.u.s. 3 w.f.e. Sacred 
to the memory of Mary, relict of the late Charles 
Cresswell of Chichester, Sussex, who départed 
this life February the 10th, 18(5 ?)0, aged 78 years. 

“Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me, 

L. H. CHAMBERs, 


(T'o be continued.) 


DOGS AT COMMON LAW. 


THE common law of England was character- 
ized by a large measure of rough good sense ; 
but occasionally it went astray through 
faulty logic. Thus, a man who had a pe- 
cuniary interest in the result of a litigated 
matter might be tempted thereby to perjure 
himself; therefore he was not allowed to 
testify at all. Again, a dog was usually kept 
for pleasure rather than for profit; ,so 
Blackstone, following Hale, lays it down that 
those animals which do not serve for meat, 
and which therefore the law holds to have 
no intrinsic value—as dogs of all sorts and 
other creatures kept for whim and pleasure— 
though a man may have a bare property 
therein, and maintain a civil action for the 
loss of them, yet are not of such estimation 
as that the crime of stealing them amounts 
to the common-law offence of larceny. 

It may be presumed that during the seven- 
teenth century and far into the eighteenth 
dogs were rarely bought and sold, and so 
had no acknowledged market value. Had 
the case been otherwise, the rule would, no 
doubt, have been different. 

At any rate, it is refreshing to find that in 
the year 1627 a more liberal doctrine was 
laid down by Mr. Justice Hutton, in 
Ireland against Higgins. 

Ireland brought an Action upon the Case 
against Higgins, for a Greyhound, and counts that 
he was possessed ut de bonis swis propriis, and by 
Trover came to the Defendant [#.e., the hound so 
came]. It seemed to Yelverton that the Action 
would not lye, and the force of his Argument was 
that a Greyhound was de fera natura, in which 
there is no property, sed ratione fundi, and vouch’d 
3H. 6, 56, 18 E. 4, 24, 10 H. 7, 19, fora Hawk; for 
Hares are but for pleasure, but Hawks are mer- 
chandable. . . Hutton to the contrary, and 
said the whole argument consisted upon false 
grounds ; as that a Dogge is ferw nature, Which, 
if it were so, he agreed the difference in 12 H. 8. 
But he intended that a Dogge is not fer nature, 
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for at first all Beasts were ferw natura, but now 
by the industry of man they are corrected, and 
their savagenesse abated, and they are now 
domestic, and familiar with a man; as Horses, 
and a tame Deer, if it be taken, an Action Iyes. 


Rogers of Norwich recovered Damages pro 
molosso suo interfecto. And [? Anno] 12 H. 8 
So of a Hound called a Blood-hound. And a 


Dogge is for profit as well as for pleasure. For 
a Dogge preserves the substance of a man, in 
killing the Vermine, as Foxes. And now is not 
an Horse for the pleasure of a man ? for a man 
may goe on foot if he will, and an Horse is [no] 
meat for a man no more thana Dogge. Therefore 
anfAction may lye for the one as for the other. 
This reasoning went to the root of the matter 
(Sir Thomas Hetley’s Reports (1657), p. 50). 

Some twenty years ago, the question, in 
the absence of statute, came up before the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Justice Jones said :- 

The fitness of an animal for food is not the only 
test of its value to mankind ; its capacity for use- 
ful service in other ways is often the real test of 
value. Nor is the fact that an animal is kept for 
the whim and pleasure of its owner any sort of 
reason for excluding it from the law of larceny as | 
a thing of no value, for amusement has its valuable | 
uses for man. 

H. THorn'ron, 
Portland, Oregon. 


EveninG Dress AT D&rGREE-TAKING.— | 
Undergraduates who take degrees at Cam- 
bridge now do so in evening dress. The 
regulation says :— 

Persons about to be presented to degrees are 
required to appear in the Senate House in dark 
dress and black shoes, with a white necktie and 
bands. 

About 1906 the fashion of wearing black 
on Sundays had gone out, and often degree- 
takers had no ** dark dress,”’ 
from brothers and friends or even hired from 
clothes-brokers, with the result that they 
often presented an unfitting sight for the 
function. In that year some Pembroke 
candidates, reflecting that evening dress 
would meet the requirements of the case, 
adopted it for the ceremony, and their | 
action has ever since been followed through- 
out the University. A. G. KEALY. 


A Famity War Recorp.—Drury is 
not a common name, yet in the British 
casualty lists alone during the Great 
War we find 601 entries of that name 
or one of its variants. Of these, 105 
appeared twice or more; in fact, these 105 
had 242 entries (e.g., 15719 Pte. J. Drury 
(Halifax), D. of Wellington’s Regt. (167), 
wounded 9.16; (266) wounded 9.17; (399) 
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killed 5.18); so that, deducting 137 entries 
from the total number, we find that the 
actual number of individuals in the casualty 
lists was 464. Of these, 118 were killed ; 
and amongst them were 24 officers, 7 of 
whom were killed. They served with regi- 
ments of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
the Channel Islands, South Africa, Aus- 
| tralia, New Zealand, Canada, as well as in 
| the Royal Navy, and there is no doubt 
that, if the casualty lists of the U.S. Army 
were examined, numbers of the name would 
be found there also. 

In variants of the name, we find of 
Drury 487, Drewery 42, Drewry 23, Druery 7, 
Drory 1, Duery 1, De Roure 1—repetitions 
being allowed for. 

Supposing the casualties to be one in four 
of those serving, this would give 1,856 as the 
number of this name who served in the war 
|—an astonishing number considering the 
| comparative rarity of the name. 

Again, if we suppose that, besides each of 

these 1,856 serving, there were living two 
imales, say, one above and one below military 
age or invalid, we would have 3,712, or a 
total of 5,568 males; allowing ‘them the 
‘same number of females, we get 11,126 as 
a rough estimate of the number of indi- 
| viduals bearing this name on Aug. 4, 1914— 
a very remarkable figure and probably an 
under-estimate. If it is at all approximate, 
it shows how very bare and sketchy are the 
most elaborate family-trees that have been 
drawn. up. 

I should be glad if some one familiar with 
the compilation of statistics would criticize 
these figures. Cy 


THE BUuRIAL-PLACE OF JACQUES CaSA- 
|NovA.—The following paragraph, taken 
from Le Figaro of June 24, may be of 
interest to readers :— 

On n’ignorait pas que Casanova avait terminé 
en Bohéme son existence parsemée de si extrava- 
| gantes aventures, mais on ignorait l’endroit exact 
|de sa sépulture. Or, tout récemment, des 
ouvriers, en creusant un canal dans le pare du 
chateau de Dux, en Tchéco-Slovaquie, ont mis 
& jour une pierre tumulaire portant cette inscrip- 
tion: Jacques Casanova. 

In the literary supplement of the same 
journal dated July 2 there is an extremely 
interesting bibliographical article dealing 
with the memoirs, in the course of which 
the writer, M. Roual Véze, says of the original 
manuscript submitted to F. A. Brockhaus 
in 1820 :— 

Qu’en adviendra-t-il & l’avenir ? 


Il est mal- 


heureusement probable que jamais l’éditeur de 
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Leipzig ne consentira & nous Védition 
attendue. 

I was under the impression that the edition 
now in course of publication was “ l’édition 
tant attendue.” Will Mr. Horacr Bieack- 
LEY, whose name is mentioned in the 
article, inform us? W. A. Hutcuison. 


““Tuckina.’—The following quotation 
seems to throw some doubt on the defini- 
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tions tucking and ‘tucknet’’ in| 
the ‘N.E.D.’ The exact date may more! 
nearly be found from the name of the 
persons named :— 


Fyschers [of Dartmouth] vsyng 
some partyes . . . a maner of Fyschynge| 
called Tukkyng whiche where scarsenes of Fysche 
ys on the Costes of the see, by the seyd maner of 
Fyschynge, Fysche is oftene takene yne goode| 
quantite (Star Chamber Proceedings, Hen. VIII., 
Bundle 25, No. 113). 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE Emperor Lucius Verus: DATE oF 
DeatH.—When did the Emperor Lucius 
Cejonius lius Commodus Verus Antoninus 
die, and how long did he live ?_ Dio Cassius, | 
in his seventy-first book, which deals with 
this reign, says nothing on these points. 
Capitolinus, *Viri Imperatoris Vita’ xi.), 

says, ‘“‘ Vixit annis quadraginta duobus. 
Imperavit cum fratre annis undecim ” ; 
but the Paris edition (1844) has the super- 
scription [a.vu. 914-922]. Eutropius says, 
“Cum obisset undecimo imperii anno, inter 
deos relatus est’’; and the editor of the 
Tauchnitz edition (1879), inserts in the third 
line following [p.c.N. 172], which agrees 
with the text, as the reign of Verus unques- 
tionably began p.c.N. 161. Sextus Aure- 
lius Victor, in his ‘ De Caesaribus,’ gives no 
particulars on the matter; but the ‘ Epi- 
tome,’ rightly or wrongly ascribed to him, 
““Undecimo imperii anno extinctus 
How comes it to pass that, in con-) 
tradiction to these three ancient authorities, 
A.D. 169 is assigned as the date of the death 
of Verus’ by Haydn and in their 
Dictionary of Dates,’ by Mr. George Long 
in his ‘M. Aurelius Antoninus,’ and by Dr. 
Brewer in his ‘Guide to Roman History’ 
for the use of schools? I have not been 
able to see the Chronicle of Eusebius. 

DUBITATOR. 


| bridge, both of which I have seen. 
remaining two are, I am given to understand, 


| Templar churches will be found at 


Temple Bruer (Lincoln), € 
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: HILLHAUSEN : WHISLING- 
TOUNE.—Poor Law administrators, Select 
Vestries and other dominating local con- 
trolling committees have, during the last few 
hundred years, been the subject of squibs, 
satires, and parodies in various parishes, 
but Islington in particular has provoked 
them in considerable number and variety. 
‘The Chronicles of Hillhausen’ is a notable 
series of parodies recording local events 
under the dictatorship of Daniel Wilson, 


| Laycock and others of the Select Vestry. 
'These are Printed for and Published by 
Pritchard, Islington Green,” 


and imitate 
the Book of Chronicles, commencing, for 
example :— 

And it came to pass in the third year of the 
reign of Joss-Jorum (Geo. IV.) that a great stir 
arose in the town of Hillhausen (Islington) by 


' reason of the perverse doings 0 fBos-Cloudy (Lay- 


cock) the A-milk, &ec., and the foolish acts of 
certain of the elders of the place. 


The same publisher issued a similar parody, 


‘Here begynneth the ffyrste Boke of ye 


Chronicles of ye Sainctes of Whislingtoune.’ 
This is aimed at the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, referring to the Act of Charles IL., 
and is therefore of a later date. It is not 
known to me when these parodies commence 
or the latest instance of their publication. 
Possibly the instances named are those only 
where the satiric names for Islington were 
used, but probably there are others, so I 
seek information through these columns. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Rounp CHuRCHES.—So far as my informa- 
tion goes, there are but four round churches 
in England. There is the Temple Church 
in London and St. Sepulchre’s at Cam- 
The 


at Gloucester and Northampton. Probably 
all four are built after the style of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 


| This subject has its interest for me, and I 


should appreciate any corroboration and 
further details. Sami. A. ANDERSON. 

[Some information about the five round 
7 8. xi.-207, 
These are the ger Churches of London, 
‘ambridge, Northamp- 
ton, and Little Maplestead (Essex).] 


334, 


‘Tue Harmonious have 
been told that the air of ‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,’ 
tions, is not Handel’s 
glad of information. 

Broadway, Worcs. 


on which Handel wrote varia- 
; own. I should be 
GEORGE HooKHAM. 
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THomas RiGAWeEtL.—The will of this 
man, described as of “ Dullyngham, Cam- 
bridge or Suffolk or Noifolk,’’ is entered 
in the ‘Index of Wills proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury’ (1383-1558), 
ii. 447, with the date 1503 and reference 
“23 Blamyr.” It does not appear in that 
quire. Perhaps another reader has found 
it elsewhere, and will be so kind as to share 
his knowledge with 


ERSKINE.—Can any of your readers help 
me to find a book in which I am, or should be, 
interested. I read an incidental reference to 
““* Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine,’ by Maziére 
Brady,” in an article on another subject, and 
it is this book of which I am in search. 

It is apparently not known to London. 
Mudies have no copy and say they cannot 
find any trace of it. Can it be a “ ghost 
book ” ? 
Dr. Maziere Brady who wrote on various 
antiquarian subjects, and late in life con- 
formed to the Roman rite and closed his 
davs in Rome itself. The subject would be 
quite within the line of his other and known 
publications. W. C. J. 


Epsom. 


OAKENDENE CRICKET CLUB, COWFOLD, 


know its age. It is possibly over a hundred 
years old. I should be glad to receive any 
information which would enable me to 
trace the origin of this watch. C. E. J. R. 


C2#sAR’s LEGIONS: BrBRACTE.—Where 
were the 7th and 10th Legions of Czsar’s 
army stationed? Is the site of Bibracte 
known ? CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


(The site of Bibracte (now Mont Beuvray), the 
old capital of the dui, is near Autun.] 


Str Rospert PECKHAM: ROBERT 
PrecHom’s EpirapH.—Sir Robert Peckham, 
Knight, a Privy Councillor under Queen 
Mary, fled abroad at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, and dying at Rome on Sept. 15, 


The author stated is no doubt that | 


1569, was buried at St. Gregory’s on the 
Ceelian Hill (Laderchi, ‘ Annales Ecclesi- 
,astici,’ ii. 323). What was his epitaph ? 
The Hon. Maurice Baring, in ‘ The Puppet 
| Show of Memory,’ p. 199, quotes 
‘this epitaph, which is translated from the Latin, 
jand is to be found at Rome in the Church of 
St. John Lateran, the date being about 1600 :— 

“ Ci-git Robert Pechom, anglais, catholique, 
| qui apres la rupture de l’Angleterre avec l’église, 
a quitté l’Angleterre, ne pouvant vivre sans la 
foi et qui venu & Rome y est mort ne pouvant y 
vivre saps patrie.”’ 

Can anyone give the original epitaph ? 


SussrEx.—At the beginning of the eighteenth | Ts it still to be seen at St. John Lateran ? 
century, when cricket was just becoming If Robert Pechom lived abroad from 1559 
popular, there was a celebrated club called to about 1600 he survived the loss of his 
‘The Oakendene Cricket Club.” I should country some considerable time. If this 
be very grateful if any of the Companionship js not the epitaph of Sir Robert Peckham, 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me where I can what was the relation between Sir Robert 
obtain the best account of the Club and its; Peckham and Robert Pechom ? 

activities. BULL. JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


of Commons. 
Brack HaMBLETON.—Even those with the 


Earty CHAPLAINS IN AUSTRALIA.—Can Merest cursory knowledge of the history of 


any reader give me a list of the early Church | horse-racing in England know what a promi- 


of England chaplains of Australia, or tell me nent part the meetings at Black Hambleton, 
where I can find reference to such persons ?__ | @bove Thirsk, played in the earliest days of 
ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN. |Yracing. Pick, Heber and Cheney are full 

of records of King’s Plates and matches here. 

STUDENTS OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, |We know that by statute law at one time 
CANTERBURY.—Has any list of these men racing was only allowed at Black Hambleton, 
been printed and published ? If so, what is York and Newmarket. But where is Black 
the title of the work ? A. B. A. | Hambleton precisely ? I lived for some 
Berne, Grimwell, Morley Bridge. years at the training stables at Hambleton ; 
and what is locally known as Black Hamble- 

Earpty Norron.—Can any of your ‘ton, and what at any rate recent map-makers 
readers tell me whether there is any record | have called Black Hambleton, 1s a hill stand- 
of a firm of watchmakers of the name of ing alone, between Slapestones and the old 
Eardly Norton in London during the last ruined Limekiln House Inn. It is impos- 
hundred years? I have come across an sible that there could ever have been racing 


old silver verge watch marked ‘‘ Eardly here, and I feel pretty certain that the old 
Norton, London,’ and I am anxious to racecourse was some three miles away and 
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started not far from Hambleton House, 
running towards South Woods. (above! 
Boltby). Nearly, if not quite, three miles| 
straight could be obtained on this course at 
that time, all on beautiful old turf. It) 
would be interesting to know if any of the) 
older maps describe this as ‘‘ Black Hamble- | 
ton.’’ The present-day maps create much | 
confusion to those who have been curious) 
enough to try and discover where racing 
used to be held on the top of the Yorkshire | 
range a couple of centuries or more ago. 
J. Famrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. | 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. | 


LEEDES OF NorTH MILFORD, NEAR TAD- | 
CASTER, YORKS.—Early in the eighteenth) 
century and for many years Edward Leedes 
and family of North Milford, Yorks, were 
amongst the most prominent breeders of 
bloodstock and owners of racehorses. 
Successive Turf historians have endeavoured. 
to discover from whence the family came and 
whither they went. without success. Their 
name is so bound up with the history of 
racing that any information would be. 
valuable. J. FAtRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. | 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. | 

| 

ABRAHAM DES CARRIERES, a son of David | 
des Carrieres, of Bethnal Green, Co. Middle- | 
sex, matriculated at Oxford from St. Mary } 
Hall, April 24, 1801, aged 24. I should be 
glad to obtain any particulars of his career’ 
and the date of his death. | 

Be. | 


Rurrin Famity.—I am seeking informa- | 
tion of cne Ruffin (Christian name un-. 
known but possibly William or Thomas), | 
captain in the mail boat between Calais | 
and Dover somewhere between 1820 and. 
1840, who married a Miss Godwin or Good- | 
win, had two sons, and lived at Dover | 
until his wife’s death. | 

Perhaps some of the many readers of| 
“N. & Q. could furnish particulars of his, 
or his wife’s parentage, and the dates 
of their birth, marriage or death; as also 
those of their two sons, who were named 
William and Thomas. 

Any particulars of this family would be 
acceptable. The name is uncommon, prob- 
ably of French origin, and to-day I believe! 
almost extinct. I think it just possible 


the man in question may have been a son 
of Thomas Ruffin, a pewterer, and his wife 
a daughter of Richard Goodwin, also a 
pewterer. 


Both lived in the City of London 


and were members of the same Guild, 

about 1790, and are mentioned in ‘ Chats 

on Old Pewter.’ (Mrs.) W. J. Rurrin. 
Grenfell, Oreston, near Plymouth. 


FENNELL : AVENELL.—The pedigree of the 
quaker branch of the Fennell family (al- 
ready mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’) has been 
reliably traced to John Fennell of Cardiff, 
and later of Kilcommonbeg, Tipperar 
(ob. Sept. 8, 1706), son of Robert Fennell 
of Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire. 

Could any reader trace the said Robert 
any further back ? 

Mr. Salzmann, the well-known Sussex 
archeologist, is positive that the formerly 
numerous Fennell family of that county 
is identical with the Avenells, and inspec- 
tion of the records certainly encourages 
this; in other counties Fennells are to 
be found where the Avenells exist or existed 
also. 

Has anyone from another county any 
proof of this identity ? 

The continual recurrence of the names 
John, William, and Robert in both families 
seems to corroborate the connexion. 


Mace Famity.—I shall be most grateful 
for information regarding this name in 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, in the 
parishes given below. 

1. Mace, Thomas Holloway. of Great 
Rissington ; went to live at the manor there 
in 1811 or 1812; born 1776 or 1777; mar- 
ried, at Wyck Rissington, Elizabeth Aker- 
man (the register reads “Thos. Mace of 
Windrush and Elizabeth Akerman, lic., 
June 2, 1807”’); died at Great Rissington 
in 1856, aged 79 or 80 years. 

2. Mace of Windrush. 

3. Mace of Wyck Rissington. 

4, Mace of Westcote. 

5. Mace of any locality in either county or 
Kent. 

I shall be glad of any pedigree of Mace 
before 1811 or 1812. The name is a very 
old one in England, and I believe it dates 
back as far as the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. CHARLES A. MACE. 

32, Parkholme Road, Dalston, London, N.E.8. 


F. any can 
be given—of this author of ‘ Lives of English 
Cardinals from Nicholas Brakespear_ to 
Thomas Wolsey ’ (2 vols., 1868) will oblige. 
Dates and place of birth and demise desired. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Read, Carnarvon. 
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BabGE IDENTIFICATION 
souGHT.—When turning out a lot of old 
family things, I came on the following: 
a silver-gilt badge, with chain, inscribed as 
follows: ‘‘ James Mitchell Cock and Crier 
to the verge of the Palace.” 
oval, about 2}in. high, with a cock, ‘‘ C.C.” 
and G.R. IV. on the obverse. The before- 
mentioned inscription is on the reverse. 

Accompanying the badge was a miniature 
truncheon, (8in. long), also surmounted by a 
cock, and painted with the Royal Standard 
round the stem. 

The James Mitchell aforesaid was my 
grandfather. He had an appointment in 
the Vote Office of the House of Commons, 
and lived in Great George Street, West- 
rainster. He died in 1833. 

Can any of your readers kindly inform 
me to what office these insignia belonged ? 

A. J. Mircuett (Lt.-Col.). 


Mirit1a.—The Act 38 George 
IIl., cap. 74, was passed for raising a corps 
of Militia, to be composed of the Miners 
of Cornwall and Devon, and to be raised 
through the agency of the Warden of the 
Stannaries. In the year 1802 (June 22) 


‘the above Act was repealed, and other 


means taken to ensure a corps being raised 
from the miners, subject to the Stannary 
Court. Why was it necessary to sub- 
stitute the second for the first Act? Did 
not the Stannaries support or comply with 
the first claim for their services, or did they 
claim to be exempt in spite of the Act of 
Parliament ? Bo 


THe A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS. 
—It has been stated that Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, called the Dutch a nation 
of shopkeepers, and that the same language 
was used of them by Louis XIV. What 
are the original authorities for these state- 
ments ? HARMATOPEGOS. 


‘again, This man was attired in a black 
‘coat and broad dark hat and wore buckles 
(on his shoes. They also saw ladies wearing 
| old-fashioned dresses; an obsolete plough 
|outside some deserted-looking farm build- 


The badge is | ings, &c., in short, they were supposed to 


have revisualized the Petit Trianon as it 
was in the days of Marie Antoinette. 

Now, in Le Figaro of June 17 last, M. 
Jacques Théry, in an article entitled * Les 
Fantémes de Trianon,’ dealing with this ad- 
venture, the date of which he gives as 1905, 
so that he is four years out, tells the follow- 
ing story. He says that on the evening of 
the recent election of M. Pierre de Nolhac 
to the Academy, a cinema operator went up 
to M. de Nolhac and said :— 

— Ne sortez pas du champ, monsieur de Nolhac ! 
A propos, me reconnaissez-vous ? 

— En effet. ... Il me semble... 

— Rappelez-vous. ... Cela remonte & une 
quinzaine d’années. Vous m’avez donné |’autori- 
sation de tourner & Trianon la vie de Marie 
Antoinette. ... 

What I should like to know is whether it 
is possible that the life of Marie Antoinette 
could have been filmed in 1901 ? How long 
has the cinema been in existence? If it 
be possible, then here is another spiritualistic 
story food for laughter. 

W. A. Hurcnison. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Sir David Hunter-Blair, 
in his recently published ‘A New Medley of 
Memories,’ mentions (p. 145) ‘* a pretty old house 
in a ‘ careless-ordered garden’ of which Tennyson 
would have approved.” What is the reference ? 

Frep. R. GALE. 


Gerrards Cross. 


[From the fourth stanza of Tennyson’s poem{to 
F, 0. Maurice (1854) :— 
‘“* Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 
All round a careless-ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down.’’] 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1l. The motto to Jane 


Austen’s ‘ Love and Freindship,’ 1790 (1922), 


‘THE ADVENTURE. —The late Mr. Andrew _“ Deceived in Freindship and Betrayed in Love.” 
Lang wrote two articles on the book bearing | It is not in ‘ Cato,’ ‘ Venice Preserved,’ or ‘The 


this title in The Morning Post of Feb. 3, 1911, | Orphan.’ 


and July 7, 1911. The book relates the ad- | 


R. W. CHAPMAN. 


2. Can any reader say who was the author of the 


venture of two English ladies who, on a following and what are the missing lines ?— 


gloomy day in August, 1901, set out from 
the Palace at Versailles to find the Petit 
Trianon. They missed their way and met 


two officials dressed in long greyish-green 
coats and small three-cornered hats, of whom 
they inquired. The ladies walked on and 
heard a man running behind them, who gave 
them fresh directions and then ran away 


‘* Oh, Dublin City, there is no doubting, 
Is the finest City upon the Say, 
*Tis there you'll hear O’Connell spouting 
And Lady Morgan making Tay. 


The finest Peasantry on a fruitful sod, 

Fighting like Devils for conciliation, 
And hating one another for the love of God ! 
IVERAGI. 
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Replies. 
HANGMAN’S STONES. 


(2S. i. 15, 282, 402, 435, 502; 12S. ix. 446, 
493, 536.) 

It may be useful to sum up the notes which 
have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ with reference 
to this strange piece of folk-lore; and to 
give a descriptive list of all known instances. 
In compiling this list I have found that some 
instances described differently turn out to 
be one and the same. 

Briefly, the story told of each is that a man 
had stolen a sheep and was carrying it home 
slung over his shoulders. As he rested 
against a stone (or slept by it, or was getting 
over it, or placed the sheep on the stone in 
other versions) the sheep struggled and en- 
tangled the rope, by which its legs were se- 
corr round the thief’s neck and strangled 

im. 

Berkshire, 19, S.E.*—Hangman’s Stone, Lam- 
bourn Downs, parish of Lambourn; between 
Upper Lambourn and the Seven Barrows, on a 
hill where four old tracks meet; height above 
sea-level, 607ft. Legend: Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Journal, vii. 57. 

26, S.E.—Hangman’s Stone, at junction 
of parishes of Boxford, Leckhampstead and Wel- 


ford, at the point where Hangman’s Stone Lane is | 


entered by an old road from the south-west ; 
height above sea-level, 386ft. Legend: Mr. 
Harold Peake, F.S.A., informs me that the Hun- 
dred Court met near this stone. 

— 21, S.W.—Hangmanstone, on footpath 
along parish boundary between East and West 
Ilsley, between Gore Hill and Woolvers, possibly 
where it crosses the road between East and West 
Ilsley villages. Not marked on the Ordnance 
Survey maps, but shown on the map opposite 
p- | of William Hewett’s ‘ History and Antiquities 


of the Hundred of Compton, Berks,’ (Reading | 


1844), 

Derbyshire, 57, N.E.—Hangman’s Stone at 
junction of parishes of Ticknall, Foremark and 
Ingleby and meeting-place of four tracks ; height 
above sea-level, 340ft. Legend: ‘N. & Q.,’ 
28. i. 15. 

Devonshire, 83, S.W.—Hangman’s Stone, at 

junction of parishes of Beer, Branscombe and 
Southleigh, at junction of six ways, one being the 
so-called Roman road; height above sea-level, 
about 480ft. Legend: 12 S. ix. 493 (Colyford), 
536. 
1, S.E.—Little Hangman, the hill on 
the east side of Combe Martin Bay, 769ft. high. 
Great Hangman, hill one mile to the 
east of the preceding, also on the coast; 
height, 1,044ft. It is 5 miles east of Ilfracombe 
and 74 miles west of Lynton. Legend: 2 S. i. 
12S. ix. 493; Westcote’s ‘ View of Devon- 
shire ’ (1630), 252. 

There seems to have been an actual stone, 


* These figures refer to the 6in. Ordnance Map. 


which perhaps gave its name to the hills. West- 
cote says (op. cit. supra, p. 252): ‘ This parish 
{[Tatchcombe] is separated from Combe Martin 
by boundary stones, one of which they term Hang- 
manstone.’’ The boundary stones still exist and 
are marked on the map. Perhaps Mr. W. G. 
Willis-Watson could discover which-of them was 
so designated, in order that it might be recorded 
at the next revision of the Ordnance Survey maps 
of Devonshire. 
115, S.E.—Gallows Gate, between Moles 
Cross and Widdicombe Cross, at junction of 
parishes of Cockington, Marldon and Kingsker- 
well, and meeting-place of three roads; height, 
485ft. Legend: ‘* Sheep-stealer in getting over 
the gate was hanged by the sheep he had taken 
falling on one side of the gate and the thief on the 
other ’’ (12 S. ix. 493). There is another Gallows 
Gate on the old edition of the lin. Ordnance Map 
(1809) where the parishes of Berry Pomeroy, 
Paignton and Marldon meet, and at the junction 
of many roads, 469ft. above sea-level, on Sheet 
121, N.E. It is now called ‘‘ Glazegate Cross.” 
Essex.—A stone with this legend formerly ex- 
isted at Littlebury, but was removed (2S. i. 435). 
Gloucestershire, 36, S.W.—Hangman’s Stone, at 
junction of parishes of Hampnett, Yanworth and 
Stowell, and the crossing-place of four old tracks ; 
height, 705 ft.; lat. 51degs. 50mins. 04secs., 
long, ldeg. 52mins. 23secs. Legend: Told to 
the writer, but stone could not be discovered, 
unless it is used in a stile (12 S. ix. 446). 
| — 51, S.E.—The second milestone on the 
| Roman road from Cirencester south-castwards, 
/on the south-west boundary of the parish of 
Preston: height, 380ft. Legend: Rudder’s 
‘ Gloucestershire,” p. 606. Legend now _ lost 
locally, but site haunted by Betty Bedlam, as I 
am informed by Mr. A. D. Passmore. 
Hampshire.—North-west of Winchester, on 
the Roman road to Marlborough (the modern 
Andover road), Mr. Harold Peake, F.S.A., tells 
me there was a Hangman’s Cross, where a wooden 
cross stood. Further information about this is 
required, as it does not appear on the modern 
maps of the district, and the name is not known 
in Winchester. ’ 
Leicestershire, 17, S.W.— Hanging Stone, parish 
lof Whitwick, 500ft. from (modern ?) boundary 
| between Whitwick and Charley; height, about 
| 650ft. Legend: (in verse) Potter’s ‘ Charnwood 
| Forest ’ (1842), 179, quoted in 2S. i. 15; Gomme, 
‘Primitive Folk-moots’ (1880), 137, says: 
| ** Swainshill, the spot where the Swanimote Court 
of the lordship of Sheepshed in Charnwood Forest 
met, lies at the foot of Iveshead, and a little 
distant from it stands the ‘ Hangman’s Stone.’ ” 
Sussex.—On the right-hand side of the road 
from Brighton to Newhaven, about 5 miles from 
Brighton. Legend: 25S. i. 435. [I cannot find 
this on any Ordnance Map.| : 
Wiltshire, 35, S.W.—Hanging Stone, one mile 
south-west of Alton Barnes Church; height, a 
little under 400ft.; 100yds. from the parish 
boundary and less than half a mile from the 
Ridgeway. In the Name Book of the Ordnance 
Survey, dated 1885, it is described as a “‘ standing 
stone situated in a field called ‘Hanging Stone 
Hurst.’ It is about 7ft. wide, 5ft. high and 3ft. 
| thick. ... It has not been visited by any 


‘Timmins, ‘ Nooks and Corners of Pembrokeshire,’ 
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antiquary of repute, so no information is obtain-| 
able. The local tradition as to the origin of the 
name is said to be derived from a man who, | 
having stolen a sheep, placed it on the stone to. 
rest, the rope which he was carrying it with 


’ being around his neck; the sheep slipped off on 


the opposite side to that on which the man was 
standing, tightening the rope around his neck 
and so hanging the man.” 

Yorkshire, 282 (edition of 1854).—Hangman- | 
stone Bar, between Sheffield and Barnsley, about | 
3 miles south of Barnsley, parish of Tankersley, | 
about 600yds. from convergence of several roads ; 
lat. 53degs. 29mins. 48secs., long. Ideg. 28mins. | 
30secs.; height, 476ft. Legend: 12 S. ix. 494) 
(references). | 
276 (edition of 1854).—At junction of | 
parishes of Barnborough, Melton and Marr, and_ 
close to boundary of Hickleton; lat. 53degs. | 
3lmins., long. Ideg. 1l4mins. 40secs.; height, 
350ft., at junction of at least four ways, one called 
Hangmanstone Road. Legend: Written down 
in Charles II.’s reign; 128. ix. 494 (references). 

Glamorganshire, 31.—Hangman’s Cross, one 
mile west of Oxwich, Gower, on boundary between 
parishes of Penrice and Oxwich, at meeting-place 
of four old tracks, one significantly called Old 
Sheep Lane; height, 360ft.; about 200yds. to 
the south is Beggar’s Pit.” 

Pembrokeshire, 27, S.W.—Hang Stone Davie, | 
on Lamber Common, between the meeting-place 
of the parishes of St. Thomas, Lambston, Harolds- | 
ton West and Steynton (1,650ft. to the north- | 
east), and the parishes of Steynton, Walton West 
and Haroldston West (800ft. to the south-west). 
Many old tracks meet on the common. Height, 
about 304ft. The stone itself is about 4ft. high. 
Legend: 2S.i. 282; 12S. ix. 493-4; H. Thornhill | 


p- 114 (quoted in loc. cit. ult.). 

From the above list it appears that certain 
characteristics are common to most of the 
sites enumerated. Many of them are on 
high ground, generally on the top of a ridge, | 
where three or more parishes meet. Such 
spots are generally also the meeting-place of 
many old tracks. In three instances there 
is a definite association with open-air Courts 
(Boxford, Berks; Charnwood Forest, Lei- 
cester ; and Gallowsgate, Devon). The fact 
that the tale is told of Gallows-gate, where 
probably, according to Mr. Watkin, a medie- | 
val court was held, or where its sentences 
were carried out, is of great interest in| 
seeking for an explanation of the legend ; 
and the hypothesis here put forward (sug- 
gested by Mr. Watkins’s letter) is as follows : 
Originally the Hangman’s Stones cited were | 
nothing more than the boundary stones of | 
parishes or hundreds. When such boundary 
stones happened to be near the public gibbet, 
they were distinguished by the prefix, 
“Hangman’s”’ stone. The legend attached | 
to them is in part a later attempt to explain 
the name, in part a genuine traditional echo 
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of the days when men were hung for stealing 
sheep. In this connexion it is highly 


‘significant that in Charnwood Forest the 


sheep in the legend is replaced by a deer ; 
this exception really proves the rule, for 
in Forest Courts, like that of Swanimote, 


_deer-stealing was by far the commonest 


offence and was capital. 

In order to prove this hypothesis it would 
be necessary to show that for both hundred 
courts and gibbets it was usual to select the 
meeting-point of several roads and parishes, 
especially when, this fell on high ground. I 
believe it would be possible to do this. But 
I only know of one medieval gibbet which 
can, be located exactly from contemporary 
records, ard that is the gallows of the Prior 
of Bradenstoke. In a Perambulation of 
Savernake Forest of A.D. 1259 (?), the 
following passage occurs: ** Inde ad furcas 
Prioris de Bradenstok ad Wippeshull.’’* 
This gibbet stood at the cross-roads 2,200ft. 
north-east of Wilecot Church, in the Vale of 


Pewsey (Wilts, 35, S.E.), on the boundary 


between, the parishes of Wilcot and Pewsey. 
One of the two old roads which cross here 
is still called Hare Street ; and in the bounds 
of Pewsey of A.D. 940 the spot is called 
Wippes thorn.” It is 468ft. above sea- 


‘level and forms the summit of a low knoll. 


It was obviously convenient to select.such 
places for a gibbet since it was customary 
to carry out the sentence immediately it had 
been passed, and if it was usual to hold 
courts at an accessible central position, the 
gibbet also would be erected near. It was 
an advantage that, as many as_ possible 
should see the body hanging, and take 


warning, and this would best be secured at a 


convergence of ways. At such ‘‘ nodal ”’ 


| points there was always waste ground to 


spare; and such spots were seldom un- 
pleasantly near centres of habitation. 

In conclusion, I must add a query: Had 
the Hundred Courts the power of hanging 
aman? From the records of the Wiltshire 


‘Hundred Courts (A.D. 1439), it appears that 
‘they were mainly concerned with such 
-matters as road repair (see W.A.M.,’ xiii. 
| (1872), pp.105-118, The Sheriff's Turn, Co. 
| Wilts). If they had not this power, which 


* Exchequer K.R., Forest Proc., Bundle ii. 25 
(Presentments of Henry III's reign). 

+ Canon Jackson says in the reference given: 
‘“The offences were chiefly of the minor sort, 
nuisances and annoyances, such as selling of 
corrupt victuals, keeping false weights and mea- 
sures, disturbences of the peace, injury to public 
roads and the like.” : 


= 
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courts had? For it is te.such courts only 
that we must look if my hypothesis is 
correct. Having found them, it will then 
be necessary to identify their meeting-places ; 
and if these are found to be at ‘* nodal ”’ 
points (as those of the Hundred Courts 
certainly were), their connexion with Hang- 
man’s Stones will become more than 
probable. Such points would naturally be 
used for the assembly of courts of all kinds. 
O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 


BRETEL. 
(12 8. x. 170, 295; xi. 17.) 
I see that Mr. N. W. regards my deri- 


Old High German had the peat 
name Beraht-wald, whose descendants wi 
be found in the Paris Directory as Bertault 
and Bretault, with many variant phonetic 
spellings. The metathesis of the r is elemen- 
tary phonetics (cf. Fr. Albert and Albret). 
There is, of course, a well-established 
French surname Bretel, though its origin is 
not so simple as Mr. Hitt imagines. In the 
first place it is not likely to mean Breton. It 
is true that both the O.F. nominative and 
objective of this racial nickname have sur- 
vived as surnames (Bret, Lebret, Breton, 
Lebreton), but it is normally from the ob. 
jective that O.F. diminutives are formed, e.g., 
the diminutive of gars (nom.), garcon (obj.), 


vation of this name, from A.S. Beorhtweald, as 
‘* pseudo-scientific.”” As Brettle, occasionally 
Brittle, Brettall, it is not uncommon in some 
_parts of England and has two probable 


is garconnet. It is possible that. such names 
as Bretonneau, Bretonnet mean “little 
Breton,” but it is very improbable. The 
element bert or bret occurs in a very large 


origins. It may be sometimes local, from 
one of the Brightwells or Britwells which! 
may be found in the Gazetteer, or from some 
unidentified Bretwell (for the phonetics - cf. 


number of early French personal names of 
Teutonic origin (Bertrand, Berthoud, Hubert, 
Foubert, &c.), and, as pet forms were created 
both by aphesis and apocope, it is impossible 


the local pronunciation of Southwell). The 
name of Randolf de Bretewell occurs in the | 
Patent Rolls, temp. Henry III. Brettle is| 
also a personal name, as exemplified by | 
William Bretel, in the same volume (v.s.), | 
who is, I fancy, though I cannot at the| 
moment verify it, identical with Wélliam 
Britwald, mentioned in the Fine Rolls, temp. 
Edward I., and whose name is_ pretty 
obviously A.S. Beorhtweald, approximately 
bright wielder.”’ 

In dealing with these Teutonic dithematic 
names, two points should be noted: (1) In 
their modern surname form the second 
element is, owing to the accent on the first 
syllable, normally obscured, so that we find 
Everett from Eoforheard, boar strong, more 
usual than Everard; Bardell from Beorht- 
wulf, bright wolf, quite replacing Bardolph ; 
Goble from Godbeald, god bold, commoner 
than Godbolt. (2) In this country they 
commonly assume two sets of forms, accord- 
ing as the native or Anglo-French pronuncia- 
tion prevailed: thus T'heodbeald, people 
bold, survives as Theobald (native) and, more 
usually, as Tibbles, Tibbets, Tebbut, &e. 
(Anglo-French ; cf. Fr. Thibaut). In an 
Anglo-French mouth Beorhtweald would 
tend to become Birtwell, Birtle, Bretel, &c., 
while the native form may occasionally be 
represented by the local-looking Brightwell, 
e.g., Brightwell’s Barrow (Glos.) is in Domes- 
day Book Brictwoldesberg (see Baddeley, | 
‘Place-names of Gloucestershire, p. 31). 


to say from what name any modern Bert 
takes his origin. From these monosyllabic 
forms the most complicated series of later 
diminutives were built up, so that Bretonneau 
or Bertonneau is in all probability a double 
diminutive of Bert or Bret, which in its turn 


ultimately represents the beraht of some old 


Teutonic dithematic. Of similar formation 
are Bertillon, Berthelot, Bertholet, Berthelin 
and many more. 

It will be seen from what has been said 
that there is a possible ultimate relationship, 
or even occasional identity, between our 
Bretile and Fr. Bretel, but to describe the 
English name as borrowed from French is 
like describing A.S. Beorhtweald as “ bor- 
rowed ” from O.H.G. Berahtwald. 

The alternative derivation put forward by 
Mr. Hit, that Brettle represents broad hill, 
can hardly be meant seriously. A.S. brad or 
bred became brad or braid in the north, 
broad in the south, these forms being copiously 
exemplified in place-names and resultant 
surnames (Bradford, Braidwood, Broadley). 
M.E. brade-hul gave the well-known Lanca- 
shire surname Braddell, spelt indifferently 
Braddyll and Bradehul in the Lancashire 
Assize Rolls, 1176-1285. It could only 


become Brettle by phonetic epilepsy. Cf. the 
Lancashire names Windle from Windhill, 
Wardle trom Wardhill, Hindle from Hind- 
hill. 

I note that Mr. Hitt warns readers 
against * accepting everything that appears. 


> 
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in Prof. Weekley’s little books.’ With this | étonnant, ensuite de la fortune et avec elle l’envie 


advice I am in cordial agreement. The & la haine des Esculapes de cette ville, qui, dit-on, 
ne passent pas pour les plus tolérants des hommes. 


* little —— are, in fact, with the kind | par ses nouvelles expériences des sept couleurs de 
consent of the publisher, supplied with nice Newton il n’en retient que trois, et il a l’'audace 


margins for the comments of those readers, de placer le Soleil et par conséquent toutes les 
| étoiles au rang des planétes en lui 6tant sa matiére 
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whose philological equipment and oppor- | 
tunities for research are more extensive than | 
those of the author. 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. | 


Chiswick. 


Marat IN ENGLAND (128. x. 381, 403, 422, | 


embrasée pour la donner au fluide igné, etc. 
L’on verra ses expériences et ses preuves dans 
des ouvrages qui vont paraitre. Si cela est, ne 
croyez-vous pas, Monsieur, que bien dés auteurs 
se verront forcer & jeter leurs ouvrages au feu ? 
,HenRY F. MONTAGNIER. 


Champéry, Valais. 


441, 463, 482; xi. 24).—-Mr. Puipson writes, | 
in his fascinating paper on this subject, that, I have read with the greatest of 
“on March 10, 1741, the records show that ”’| interest the remarkable series of articles 
Marat’s father “* was formally admitted to the of Mr. Stpnery L. Purpson, and sincerely 
citizenship of Geneva.” But as a matter of hope a French translation will be pub- 
fact the name Marat (or Mara) does not appear | lished in pamphlet form. My father, the 
in the ‘ Livre des Bourgeois de l’Ancienne late Victor de Ternant, about forty years ago 
République de Geneéve,’ according to which,| purchased a copy of Marat’s © Les Chaines 


moreover, no new citizens were admitted in| 
that year. So the truth would seem to be) 
that Marat pére merely received permission | 
on that date from the Genevese Senate to! 
reside in Geneva as a natif. 

Under the old regime the inhabitants of 
the Republic of Geneva were divided into 
three distinct classes: the natifs, who, 
although allowed to reside in the city, en- 
joyed no political rights whatever; the 
bourgeois, who, although naturalized citizens, 
were ineligible for election to the Senate or 
the higher offices of State ; and the citoyens, 
who were the sons of either bourgeois or 
citoyens born within the walls of the city. 

The name of Marat’s brother appears in 
the *‘ Livre du Recteur,’ p. 266 (the list of 
students at the Académie de Genéve from 
1559 to 1859), as follows: ‘“ David Mara 
Neocomensis (Theol. 1777),”’ in other words, | 
he is described as a native of what was then 
the Principality of Neuchatel. Had _ his. 
father become a citizen of Geneva in 1741, | 
David Marat would naturally have been 
entered as a Genevese. 

In an unpublished letter from the Genevese 
Alpine traveller Mare Théodore Bourrit to 
his illustrious fellow-countryman Horace 
Benedict de Saussure, dated Paris, Nov. 15, 
1779, I find the following interesting reference | 
to Jean Paul Marat :— 

+ + » On parle beaucoup d’un nouveau Newton | 
qui est fils de Mr Marat de Genéve. Ce Physicien | 
a inventé une nouvelle maniére de voir les secrets | 
de la Nature, il a d’abord eu toute l’Académie | 
contre lui, mais il la scut forcer & étre elle-méme | 
le témoin de ses découvertes et qui est plus a. 
les signer. Ce Physicien extraordinaire a com-| 
mencé & étre Médecin & Londres, puis & Paris oi | 
par des cures savantes il s’est attiré un concours 


de l’Esclavage’ (Edimbourg, 1774, in-8vo) 
in a Lancashire town, with two autograph 
letters addressed to Dr. John Aikin inserted. 
In the letters Marat not only made proposals 
to Dr. Aikin to become his authorized 
English translator, but also announced that 
his ambition was to become a naturalized 
Englishman and a suitor for the hand of the 
doctor’s sister (the future Mrs. Barbauld). 
Jean Paul Marat had no objection to become 
a Protestant ‘‘ to please his brother-in-law 
and English wife!’’ In the matter of re- 
ligion, Jean Paul Marat seems to have been 
as accommodating as. another celebrated 
Frenchman, Marshal Bernadotte, on accept- 
ing the double crowns of Sweden and 
Norway. Marat likewise informed Dr. 
Aikin that the sale of his pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Plans for International Scientific 
Academies in London and Edinburgh ’ more 
than paid for its printing and incidental 
expenses. The pamphlet must have had 
some circulation in England and Scotland, 
but there is no trace of it in the British 
Museum catalogues. My father often said 
Marat played a more prominent part in 
England than was generally supposed, and 
Mr. Purpeson has proved this up to the very 
hilt. I do not know what became of the 
Marat book and autograph letters, not having 
been consulted in the dispersion of my 
father’s once extensive library. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleytor Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Lovetock (12 8. xi. 12).—I have seen 
instances of this surname in Surrey and 
Berkshire. I have not seen it in any other 
part of England. W. D. Reap. 
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Dickens’s LITERARY ALLUSIONS (12 S. 
ix. 309; x. 14, 74,487; xi. 1$).—The re- 
calling by H. K. St. J. 8. at the last reference 
of Dickens’s allusion to the play of ‘ George 
Barnwell ’ in the ‘ Horatio Sparkins’ section 
of ‘Sketches by Boz,’ leads me to make a note 
I have long desired to do on the very striking 
impression George Lillo’s long-favourite 
drama had on the novelist’s mind. The 
number of allusions to the play in the various 
works of Dickens testify to this in the most 
emphatic way ; and, while those now to be 
given cannot be vouched for as exhausting 
the field of search in this direction, they 
may do something to aid other inquirers. 

‘In a contribution to The World of Nov. 11, 
1888, by ** Moi-Méme ”’ (who was the editor, 
Edmund Yates, for whom Dickens had so 
keen a friendship as to lead to a personal 
rupture with Thackeray), it was said :— 

In an article written by Dickens, about 1837, in 
one of the earliest numbers of Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, and called ‘ The Pantomime of Life.’ a 
boy in the gallery is represented as saying, ‘* You 
mean C. J. Smith as did Guy Fawkes and George 
Barnwell at the Garden.” 

Sam Weller in ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ 
Sim Tappertit in ‘Barnaby Rudge’ and 
Bailey Junior in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit ’ 
found in ‘George Barnwell’ matter for 
illustrative reference. These were the earlier 
fruits of the deep impression the old play 
had made on the novelist’s mind. The 
latest I have yet noted, and by far the most 
elaborate, is in ‘ Great Expectations,’ the 
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twenty miles from Bow Street. They num. 
bered fifty-five, and, recruited from cavalry- 
men, were known as ‘‘ Robin Redbreasts ” 
on account of their red waistcoats. In 182] 
the Bow Street Patrol area was restricted 
| by Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, 
but the Horse Patrol branch was increased. 
The men lived in cottages close to the roads 
to be patrolled, and the men’s wives were 
| forbidden to keep pigs or poultry as a safe- 
'guard against the pilfering of the horses’ 
forage. It was in this way that highway- 
men were frustrated. Travellers on the 
roads were assured in an audible tone, 
‘“‘ Bow Street Patrol.” The Act 10 George 
IV., c. 44, created the Metropolitan Police 
Force, and a later Act placed the control of 
the Horse Patrol under the new office, 
which became known as “Scotland Yard.” 
In October, 1836, seven years after the 
passing of Peel’s measure, the Horse Patrol 
became an integral part of the Metropolitan 
Consolidated Police. The Patrol became 
mounted constables, and the number was 
gradually increased, but recently during the 
‘“wave of economy” there has been a re- 
duction, as the telephone and cycle are 
found adequate for the dispatching of 
messages. 

As to the supply of horses, undoubtedly 
some are of pedigree stock, but the 
purchase of the young animals is en- 
trusted to Col. Laurie, the Assistant Com- 
missioner. The training quarters are Imber 
Court, Thames Ditton, where the animals 


fifteenth chapter of which book is largely 
occupied by a narration of Mr. Wopsle’s| 
reading of the whole drama, which he had) 
just purchased for sixpence, to Joe Gargery | 
and Pip, with meditations on it later in| 
the presence of Orlick, even the sixteenth | 
chapter carrying it on with the opening, 
words, ‘“‘ With my head full of ‘ George) 
Barnwell.’ Dickens’s memory certainly 
seems to have been so. 
ALFRED RosBINs. 


THE Lonpon Movuntep Poricr (12 S. | 
x. 468 ; xi. 12).—The London Mounted Police 
Force dates back to 1763 and was originated 
by Sir John Fielding, who succeeded his | 
brother Thomas as Bow Street magistrate. 
The Horse Patrol supplemented the Bow 
Street Foot Patrol and was for the protec- 
tion of travellers on the main roads leading 
to the country. It consisted of eight men, 
and worked efficiently (‘ Annual Register,’ 
1763). In 1805 Sir Richard Ford, the Chief | 


are trained for all the vicissitudes of London’s 
streets. The early history of Mounted 
Patrols and their successors are dealt with 
in W. L. Melville Lee’s ‘ History of Police in 
England’ (Methuen, 1901) and Major Arthur 
Griffiths’s ‘ Mysteries of Police and Crime’ 
(Cassells, 1901, and subsequent issues). 
H. ProssER CHANTER. 
Whetstone, N.20, 


CHARLES Picott, AUTHOR oF ‘THE 
JOCKEY CiuB’ (12 8S. x. 347; xi. 15).—There 
is reason for believing that the prosecution 
for ‘ The Jockey Club’ in 1793 was prompted 
by that initiated against Paine’s * Rights of 


| Man” less than a month before, April 12. 


Sir Richard Philips, afterwards Sheriff of 
London, the printer of The Leicester Herald, 
was at Leicester sent to prison for eighteen 
months for selling ‘ The Rights.’ 

Mr. Prerpornt asks whether Toone’s 
‘Chronological Historian’ entry of * The 


Magistrate, extended the system to provide Jockey Club’ prosecution is better, in point 
patrols for all main roads to a distance of of accuracy, than that of the ‘ Annual Re- 
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— 


logically Arranged’ (Bohn, 1843), which 
ives all the prosecutions for selling ‘ The 
Rights of Man,’ has accepted the * Annual 
Register’ summary, which to my mind is 
entirely misleading. 


his ‘ Political Dictionary,’ which is a caustic 
commentary on the notabilities of the day. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone. 


SLURRIFICATION OF Sporn (128. xi. 12).— 
The ‘N.E.D.,’ under section 10 of the sub- 
stantive “Spoil,” defines this technical 
sense as * Earth or refuse material thrown 
or brought up in excavating, mining, dredg- 
ing, etc.” The date of the earliest example 
is 1838. 

In the succeeding section are the com- 
pounds * spoil-earth,” ‘* spoil-ground,” and 
spoil-heap,’’ while Spoil bank is given 
separately with the explanation ‘‘ a bank or 
large mound consisting of refuse earth or 
similar waste material.”’ This term is shown 
to be as old as 1830. 

As for “ slurrification,” the substantive 
“slurry ’ will be found in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
with the meaning “thin sloppy mud or 
cement.’ In the form * slory ”’ it is quoted 
from the * Promptorium Parvulorum.’ 

An example of 1886 illustrates the passage 
quoted by Harmatoprcos: ‘The sand 

. should be watered until it... can 
be worked up into slurry with brooms.” 

Clearly, to ** slurrify ” is to work up into 
slurry, and the process is denoted by the 
pretty word “ slurrification.”” According to 
the Dictionary, “slurry” is related to the 
substantive ** slur,” of obscure origin, with 
the meaning “thin or fluid mud.” This 
“slur”? is compared with a Dutch word for 
a sluttish woman. The ‘Century Dic- 
tionary > (1899) and Funk and Wagnall’s 
‘New Standard Dictionary’ (1913) both 
record the above sense of ‘ Spoil ’’ and also 
give the substantive “ slurry.” 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


The use of “spoil” to signify surplus 
earth from excavations is common among 
engineers and contractors. It is used in 


this sense (as if it were a well-known term) 
in section 32 of the Railway Clauses Consoli- | 
dation Act, 1845. 


spoil banks.” 

Robert Black’s ‘ The Jockey Club and its. 
Founders’ (Smith, Elder, 1891) has numerous | 
references to ‘* Louse”? Pigott, especially | 


This section empowers , 
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gister. Wade's ‘British History Chrono- | the company to enter on lands, within 


certain limits, for the purpose (inter alia) of 
depositing “ spoil” thereon ; and section 33 
directs the company to give notice before 
entry where land is required (inter alia) for 
And, to take a reeent Act, 
the Manchester Corporation Act, 1919, in 
a clause for the protection of the Knowlmere 
Manor Estate, directs that 

material excavated from the tunnels debouching 
on the estate and works executed thereon shall 
be deposited in spoil heaps in such places . 


‘as the owner may reasonably require. 


‘ Webster’s Dictionary’ (revised edition, 
1889), while not explaining “spoil”? in the 
above sense, has “ spoil-bank,’’ which it 
defines as ‘‘a bank formed by earth taken 
from an excavation, as of a canal.” 

I am not familiar with “ slurrification,” 


‘but it has evidently been coined from 


‘*‘ slurry,’ a word which occurs in several 
provincial dialects. Halliwell has “ Slurry. 
To dirty or smear (North Country)”; and 
also *“‘Slur. Thin washy mud (Eastern 
Counties).””. In Carr’s ‘Craven Glossary ’ 
(1828) we find ‘‘ Slurry. To daub, to dirty ; 
ordir. Cotgrave. Teutonic, slorig, nasty.” 
Sir W. H. Cope, in his * Hampshire Glossary ’ 
(English Dialect Society), gives “ slurry ” as 
an adjective, in use in the north of Hamp- 
shire, signifying “dull, stagnant, dirty.” 
It occurs in ‘A Dictionary of the Kentish 
Dialect,’ by Parish and Shaw (Lewes, 1888), 
where it is explained as “ wet sloppy mud.” 
It is also used in the Isle of Wight. Though 
it has been omitted by both Roach Smith 
and W. H. Long from their Dictionaries of 
the Isle of Wight Dialect, it forms one of 
the manuscript additions I have made in 
my copy of ‘ Long’s Dictionary.’ I have 
added this word on the authority of my 
brother (J. H. Weeks), who says he has 
heard it applied to “filth or slush at the 
bottom of a cesspool.” I have since noted 
the following in the Isle of Wight County 
Press for Feb. 16, 1918, in a report of the 
proceedings of the Newport Town Council :— 

Mr. C. Steel complained of heaps of slurry being 


_ left by the side of the streets. If carts and labour 


could not be obtained for its prompt removal, the 


|/mud had better be left on the roads instead of 


being swept into heaps. 

Reference should also be made to Prof. 
Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ under “ Slur,” 
section 9; “Slurry,” section 3; and 
“ Spoil,” section 4; and to ‘N.E.D.,’ both 
under Slurry” and ‘“ Spoil.” ‘ N.E.D.” 
gives, as one of the meanings of “slurry,” 
“thin sloppy mud or cement,” and its 
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earliest illustrative quotation is of the 
date A.D. 1440. 


The Library includes in its list translations 
from the German by “John Frederick 


‘“Slurrification of the spoil” clearly | Smith” of Franz MHofimann’s novels: 
signifies turning the excavated material ‘Prince Wolfgang’ (Philadelphia, 1871) ; 
into “slurry,” that is, into a thin, sloppy ‘ René’ (Philadelphia, 1870); ‘ Treasure of 


mud. Wma. SELF-WEEKS. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Lonpon Inns: THE Cock IN SUFFOLK 
SrREEt (12 8. x. 371, 474).—I am obliged to 


'the Inca’ (Philadelphia, 1870). But can 
this be the same “J. F. 8.” ? The attribu- 
tion is the more doubtful from the fact that 
the list also includes translations from the 
German, by ‘“‘ John Frederick Smith” of 


Mr. W. E. Gawrxorpr for his suggestion, but Pfleiderer’s ‘Hibbert Lectures’ (London, 


I hardly see any ground for thinking Bishop 
Guy Carleton selected for his consecration 
dinner on Feb. 11, 1672, the Cock Tavern in 
Bow Lane. I prefer to think the Bishop 
may have had in mind the Suffolk Street 
victualling-house, where Evelyn says, on 
Dec. 23, 1671, ‘“‘The Councillors of the 
Board of Trade dined together at the Cock 
in Suffolk Street.”” The Bishop may have 
avoided the house where Sedley and others 
had played their characteristic pranks in 
1663, and may have preferred Suffolk Street, 
even if Moll Davis did reside in that street. 
W. H. QuARRELL. 


Noviomacran Socrery (see under 
‘Some Mid-Victorian Coteries,’ 12 S. x. 322, 
417).—With the gracious courtesy that is 
characteristic of correspondents of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
W.B. H. has lent me his copy of the ‘ Tribute 
of Affection to Sir B. W. Richardson,’ pub- 
lished by George R. Wright, whose account 
of the origin of this club differs somewhat 
from that given by me. It reminds me that 
Mr. Wright was the immediate successor to 
Richardson as Lord High President, before 
Sir Wyke Bayliss. The presidents before 
S. C. Hall were T. Crofton Croker and W. 
Wausey. The “ Recorder” for many years 
was T. F. Dillon Croker, son of the founder. 
On the dissolution of the Club its presiden- 
tial chair was presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries. E. BRABROOK. 

Wallington. 


JOHN FREDERICK SmitH, NOVELIsT (12 S. 
x. 229, 276, 391).—-Through the courtesy of 
the Librarians of the Library of Congress and 
the New York Public Library, I have ob- 
tained information regarding certain Ameri- 
ean issues of J. F. Smith’s books, which it 
may be as well to put on record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The Library of Congress has copies of :— 


‘Charles Vavasseur; or, The Outcast Heir.’ 


New York: G. Munro [1883]. 
* Lady Ashleigh ; or, The Rejected Inheritance.’ 
New York: G. Munro [1883]. 
‘ Die Stieftochter ; oder; Wer Gewinnt.’ 
York: G. Munro [1885]. 


1885) and Ewald’s ‘History of Israel,’ 
vols. vi.-viii. (London, 1883-86). The trans- 
lator of these two is designated ‘‘ Unitarian 
minister ’’ in the British Museum Catalogue. 

cea New York Public Library has copies 
of :— 

‘ The Banker’s Secret ; or, Sowing and Reaping.’ 
New York: Dick and Fitzgerald [n.d.]. 

‘Fred Vernon; or, The Victim of Avarice.’ 
New York: Garrett and Co. [n.d.]. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Louis DE MAteE (12 S. x. 490; xi. 38).— 
Male is in the south-west suburb of Bruges. 
Louis was born in the castle. ‘ Flandria 
Illustrata ’ (by Antonius Sanderus) gives an 
account of the castellum and an engraving 
with moat and drawbridge. 

Arx antiqua et fortis aliquot Flandriae Princi- 
pum. . Ludovicus II. a Mal& Pago arceque 
Palatin&é genitus ominosé non procul a Brugis 
agnomen Malensis consecutus est. 

The map of the environs of Bruges also 
shows the village as “ Male,” an “evil 
omened ”’ name. REGINALD Harpy. 

30, Grosvenor Square. 


Louis of Male took his name from the 
Castle of Male, close to Bruges, where he 
was born. The castle, which was long the 
residence of the Counts of Flanders, was 
burnt in 1490, and now only survives in 
a modernized form. The chapel was said 
to have been consecreated by Thomas a 
Becket in 1163, and Edward I. stayed there 
from Aug. 20 to Sept. 1, 1297. See Weale, 
‘ Bruges et ses Environs,’ p. 248. 

Matcorm Letts. 


Louis de Male, Count of Flanders, was 
born at Male (Bruges), which does not seem 
to have anything to do with a ‘“‘ male”’ as 
opposed to a “‘ female.” W. A. B. C. 


New | See 1G 


PALLAVICINI ARMS (12S. x. 309, 357, 376). 
128. ii. 328, 396. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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HuBERT DE Riz AND FULBERT OF DOVER 
(12 S. x. 388, 436, 475; xi. 18, 37).—I am 
much obliged by E. W. B.’s references to 
ninth-century instances of ‘ Fulbert.” 
They confirm my view (p. 475) of the Teu- 
tonic origin; still they do not entirely dis- 
pose of my correspondent’s hypothesis of a 


. secondary or accidental formation, and 


certain Anglo-Norman names (Arthur, for 


instance ?) did apparently derive or coalesce | 
from distinct sources. I should therefore 
be grateful it any one can give particulars 
of the first Fulbert of Dover, such as his. 


native province and the names of his father 
and grandfathers. Percy 


RomNney’s ‘ELEANOR GoRDON’ (12 S. 
xi. 11)—When cataloguing Mr. George 
A. Hearn’s pictures in New York in 1917, 


tried to find out something about the above | 


portrait, but there was nothing to help me 
to an identification of the lady represented. 
I think the picture had been relined, and so 
anything helpful on the old canvas was 
obliterated. The picture sold for $2,000 at 
the sale at the American Art Galleries, New 
York, in March, 1918. I could probably 
find Mr. Buriocw an impression of the 
illustration in the catalogue if that would 
help him. W. Roserts. 


Maipa: (11 S. iv. 110, 
171, 232, 271, 334, 492; v. 14, 115, 195; 
viii. 316). — Fresh light upon fighting 
naked is cast by the comment, on the text 
of Livy describing the Gauls in 189 B.c., 
by Dr. Maljean (a French Army chief physi- 
cian), in the Chronique Médicale for May, 
1922, pp. 131-133. All readers and _his- 
torians seem to have ascribed the Gallic 
custom of stripping just before battle, of 
tearing deeper their shallow wounds, &c., 


to pure bravado; surgeons in the late war. 


can testify that these customs were antici- 
_ of the latest practice ‘‘ so far as the 


w allows”; many such a surgeon has. 


wished that he could send his soldiers into 
battle quite naked (as ‘“ Stonewall” Jack- 
son once urged should be done in a Council of 
War during the American Civil War), since 


| Ruymep History or ENGLAND (12 8. x. 
| 229, 249, 352, 376, 397, 414, 458).—Begin- 
| ning with Richard ITI., one has no difficulty 
/in remembering the Royal succession; but 
for three centuries previously [ used to feel 
“mixed So I penned a doggerel acros- 
tic some years ago. It has helped me and 
help others. 
When will his stupid head retain: 
Just how ends each English reign ?— 
How huge Henry extirpates 
Every royal housewife ; hates 
| Every martyr, every Jew: 
Cries, crowns, jests, wives, masques, adieu ! 
Greedy gormandizing gaper, 
Giving-up-the-ghost: with vapour. 
This carries one from William the Con- 
queror to Victoria. For the first line I 
have to thank some earlier poetaster. 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


REID THE MOUNTEBANK (12 S. x. 409, 
492).—I do not think that there is the 
slightest chance that Sir William Read, 
oculist to Queen Anne, described as a 
mountebank, had any connexion with the 
Reid of Sir Walter Scott’s poem ‘The 
Lady of the Lake.’ Sir William Read 
lived in London, died at Rochester in 1715, 
and was buried in St. Nicholas’s cemetery 
in that city. Originally a tailor, he had 
some notoriety as a quack doctor, and was 
knighted in 1705 as a mark of Royal favour 
for services in curing a number of soldiers 
and sailors. He became wealthy and mixed 
with the best literary society of his day. 
There is a portrait of Sir William Read in 
Caulfield’s ‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and 
Characters of Remarkable Persons,’ and 
some particulars of him will be found in 
the *‘ D.N.B.’ W. D. Reap. 


I have no doubt Mr. DE Castro is 
right in identifying Reid with Sir William 
Read, though the account of the latter in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ knows nothing of his career as 
@ circus-proprietor, nor of his visit to Scot- 
land, nor of his conversion to Catholicism. 
Whom did he marry ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


thus the wounds would not become infected | 


by unclean clothing being forced into them. 
The details are well worth looking up in the 
extended comment, which is particularly 
suggestive as hinting that we often lose the 
true force of the classical texts because we 
look at them through the spectacles of tra- 
ditional interpretation. RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


GipLEy (12 8. xi. 12).—This surname, 
which is uncommon, is peculiar to Devon- 
shire. There are still families of the name 
_in the Honiton district. In the seventeenth 
‘century the Gidleys of Gidleigh had large 
| possessions in the county. Bartholomew 
Gidley was a prominent supporter of Charles 
\If. before the Restoration. He had a 
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grant of arms, which were, Or, a castle Sa., GENERAL HENRY LuLoypD’s ‘ JACOBITE 
a bordure of the second bezantee. ‘PouiticaL AND Minirary Rwapsopy (12 §, 
W. D. Reap. xi. 12).—There is an account in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

This is a very old family name in Devon- of Henry Lloyd, or Henry Humphry Evans 
shire. There is a parish of that name ad- (1720 ?-1783), whose ‘A Political and Mili- 
joining Chagford, with the ruins of Gidley tary Rhapsody on the Defence of Great 


Castle. W. Curzon YEO. Britain * appeared in 1779. He died at Hay, 
10, Beaumont Avenue, Richmond, Surrey. | Belgium. Joun B. WarINewricur. 
Frat CanDLe (12 8. x. 467).—I have the | RicHARD PRICE’s ‘ OBSERVATIONS ON Im- 

following note :— -PORTANCE OF FRENCH REVOLUTION’ (12 8, 


A flat candle is a candle used in a flat candle- | xi. 12).-There is an account of Richard 


stick—one with a broad flat base and a short stem. | Price (1723-1791) in the ‘ D.N.B,’ 


An extinguisher was appended to the handle = JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
stem, and often a pair of snuffers put through an 
opening in the stem. THE Boss or BILLINGsSGATE (12 8. x. 452; 


Flat candles, made by pressing two round | xi. 16).—* New Remarks of London. . . 
candles in use for 'eollected by the Company of Parish Clerks’ 
ourposes, but ckens Ss mea seems > cle. 
quotation from his ‘ Haunted | (1 732) tw 2 Boss Alleys : one partly 
“a bedroom candlestick and candle, or a flat in St. Mary Hill parish, and the other at 
candlestick and candle—put it which way you | Shad Thames, Southwark ; and. also a Boss 
like.” '—or Bos—Pump Yard, in the parish of St. 
The subject was discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’| Peter, Paul’s Wharf. Elmes’s ‘ Topographi- 
12 S. iv. 173. Another use of the word in cal Dictionary of London’ (1831) describes 
‘Pickwick,’ chap. xxxvi.: ‘“‘Mr. Winkle | the above two Boss Alleys in detail, and two 
lighted a flat candle.” T. J. R. | Boss Courts, one in Southwark, and the 
other seemingly identical with the Pump 
| Yard existing in 1732. .B 


THE EnGuisu Cextic, LATIN AND 
GERMAN INFLUENCES (12 S. x. 32, 116, 172, 
338).—I wrote Sinhalese,” but the editor; First Granp (128. x. 481; 
altered this to ‘‘ Cingalese.”” The former is | Xi. 4).—Is there tangible ground, amounting 
the modern way of writing the adjective | to more than guesswork, for the description 
derived from the name Sinhala, a word |of the Rev. John Entick (1703 ?-1773) as 
which is itself derived from the word for aj ~ William Dodd's guide, philosopher, and 
lion, Sinhaya, which the Sinhalese race | friend in matters Masonic” ? Dodd (1729- 
associate with their origin. Sinhala is an 1777) may be brought into association with 
accurate rendering of the name for the | Entick in one of the several biographies of 
Sinhalese language, adopted in the Govern- him, but I am not aware of this, and there is 
ment and other scientific methods of trans- no mention of Dodd in the carefully written 
literation. ‘‘ Cingalese ” is an obsolete form, account of Entick by the late Mr. E. L. 
unknown nowadays in Ceylon and used in’) Hawkins, in Ars Quatwor Coronatorum, xxi. 
the West only. There is no letter ¢ in the 76-81. P ; 

Sinhalese language, which has s and k to|_ There is a circumstantial account of 
represent the sounds denoted by it in Eng- Dodd’s alleged resuscitation and subsequent 


lish, and is therefore superfluous. }escape to France, from a provincial news- 
Penry Lewis. | paper of 1794, in A.Q.C., xx. 352-355. 
W. B. H. 


‘THE KING, THE BISHOP, AND THE SHEP- 
HERD’ (12 S. x. 349, 397, 435).—The Hon. WILLIAM PRODHOME OR PRUDHOME (1258. 
Maurice Baring, in ‘The Puppet Show of |x. 288; xi. 15).—Barlow’s ‘ Complete 
Memory,’ at p. 273, mentions that in a rail- | English Peerage’ (1772) has of the Karl of 
way carriage on the way to Manchuria in | Denbigh :— 

1904 a Russian soldier told him a version of | A parchment written at the time of Edward IV., 


the story of King John and the Abbot of and still preserved in the family, informs us that 
Canterbury exact in every respect - » « [eldest sow of ester, 
By ? who married Matilda or Maud de Colville] took 


except _that the Abbot became a Patriarch, and|to wife Agnes Napton, daughter of John de 
King John the Tsar of Moscow, and the shepherd | Napton, by Alice, daughter and heir of Richard 
a miller. And when he had finished, he said :| de Musterton, lord of Musterton in Leicestershire, 
“The miller lives at Moscow and I have seen | and by her had William Fielding, who, in right of 
him. _ his wife Juliana, or Jelly, daughter and heir to 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. — Robert de Newnham, became lord of the manor of 
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Newnham Padox in Warwickshire ... and 
had a son named John, who was knighted in the 
wars in France... . Thus far the parchment, 
which is written in Latin. Sir William Fielding, 
the son of John . . . was killed at the Battle of 
Tewkesbury, in the year 1477. 

It will be seen that no mention is made of a 
Prudhome in the above account. 


JutIAN Bower (12 S. x. 449).—Pages 
297-8 from the old Mirror magazine, prob- 
ably for 1825, contain an illustrated article 
on ‘Shepherd’s or Robin Hood’s Race,’ a 
labyrinth or maze formerly on Sneinton Com- 
mon, Nottingham, but ploughed up on en- 
closure in 1797, relative to which was printed 
in 1751 

Dr. Stukeley, in his Itinerary, speaks of one 
{maze] of Roman origin still in being at Auk- 
borough, in the county of Lincoln, called Julian’s 
Bower, which comes pretty near ours. 

The ‘D.N.B.,’ sub nom. “ Clifford, Rosa- 
mond,” suggest’ that confusion has arisen 
between Appleby in Lincolnshire and 
Appleby in Westmorland. W.. B. H. 


AMERICAN Crvi~ War (12 S. x. 431, 476). 
—It is generally conceded that the most 
impartial, accurate, and readable history of 
the war in one volume is James Ford 
Rhodes’s ‘ History of the Civil War,’ pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company in 1917. 

Joun T. Loomis. 


Guasses (12 S. x. 491).—Ob- 
viously convex lenses used for magnifying, 
i.e., bringing into vision detail of the picture 
or engraving being examined. ‘‘ Diminish- 
ing glasses ’’—concave lenses—were fre- 
quently included. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


REFERENCES WANTED (12S. xi. 12).—1. Seeley 
was quoting from the description of the prophetic 
song of the Parcae in Catullus’s sixty-fourth 
poem (‘ The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis ’) :-— 

“Talia divino fuderunt carmine fato, 

Carmine, perfidiae quod post nulla arguet 
actas.” (Il. 321-322.) 
EDWARD BENSLY. 

The line “‘Carmine perfidiae,” &c., quoted by 
Mr. S. KErrH DOUGLAS, will be found in Catallus’s 
‘Peleus and Thetis.’ Bae 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 S. xi. 12).—1. See No. 
45 of Lessing’s ‘ Sinngedichte,’ p. 4 in the one- 
volume Leipzig edition (1841) of his ‘Sammtliche 
Werke ’ :— 

“An einen Liigner. 
Du magst so oft, so fein, als dir nur méglich, liigen : 
Mich sollst du dennoch nicht betriigen. 
Ein einzigmal nur hast du mich betrogen : 
Das kam daher, du hattest nicht gelogen.” 
EDWARD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Rotes on Books. 


The Renai e of R Architecture. Part II., 
England. By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. 
(Cambridge University Press. £2 2s.) 

As in the first instalment of his ‘ Renaissance of 

Roman Architecture,’ so in the present volume 

Sir Thomas Jackson shows a marked preference 

for the earlier forms of Classical architecture. 

Thus it comes about that approximately two- 

thirds of the present work are devoted to the 

sixteenth century, the remaining third to Inigo 

Jones, Wren and his successors. At first this 

seems a grievous lack of proportion; but it 

should be remembered that the welcome accorded 
to the revival of Classical architecture in Italy 
was markedly different from that accorded to it 
in England. In Italy the new style came and 
conquered ; for it was nothing more than a return 
to a mode, forgotten perhaps, but familiar enough 
in many remains of antiquity. But in England 
the case was quite different. The new mode was 
essentially foreign and exotic, never entirely to 
the taste of the people, and confronted from the 
first by the still vigorous Gothic and Tudor 

styles. The fight lasted just a century, and did 

not end until the native modes were overthrown 

by Palladianism with reinforcements from the 

Low Countries. Undoubtedly the sixteenth 

century is of great interest in the history of 

architecture, and if Sir Thomas Jackson is disposed 
to regard it as of paramount interest we can 
hardly quarrel with him. 

The sixteenth century in England was essentially 
an age of building. Church building had prac- 
tically ceased with the turn of the century, but 
the building of manor houses flourished as never 
before. With the end of the Wars of the Roses 
nobles ventured to creep from their feudal castles 
into the light of day. Thus we might fairly 
expect the influence of Torrigiano, who came to 
England about 1512, closely followed by G. 
da Maiano, B. da Rovezzano, T. de Nunziata, 
and others, to be much more widely spread than 
it was. But in the first half-century at least 
their influence was relatively small, and confined 
to work of small dimensions. We have several 
magnificent tombs by the hand of Torrigiano— 
the most beautiful, perhaps, the Salisbury Chantry 
in Christchurch Priory—and the terra-cotta 
medallions at Hampton Court from the hands 
of Da Maiano. Da Rovezzano and De Nunziata 
we know to have been similarly employed at 
Nonsuch. We have the magnificent organ screen 
in King’s Chapel, often described as the finest 
piece of woodwork on this side of the Alps.. But 
a house typical of the period, such as Cowdray, 
shows little trace of Renaissance influence. Do- 
mestic architecture was still essentially Tudor, 
ecclesiastical architecture in the few churches of 
the period entirely Gothic. The influence of the 
Classical revival was confined to decoration. 

To this period Sir Thomas devotes the first 
four chapters of his book. He then passes on to 
what he calls the Middle Renaissance, the period 
covered by the reign of Elizabeth. Typical 
houses of the time are Longleat and Kirby, 
which, still adhering more or less closely to the 
Tudor plan, exhibit more marked traces of 
Classical influence. Kirby in particular has quite 
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an Italian appearance with its wealth of Classical 
columns and pilasters. The general effect is 
light and graceful, in contrast with the sombre 
appearance of many Tudor manor houses. Here, 
too, we can detect for the first time Flemish and 
German influence in the scrolled and rounded 
gables. These rapidly grew in favour, and are 
among the most typical features of English 
Classical architecture. Sir Thomas dislikes them 
—strapwork, too, which is a feature of many of 
the finest hall screens in the country. But our 
native architecture has been ever eclectic, and it 
is difficult to imagine that Trinity fountain would 
be better for the removal of the obnoxious orna- 
ment. There were, indeed, dangers; it is only 
necessary to turn to the photograph of the church 
at Biicheburg in Germany to realize them. But 
native taste triumphed. We have much to be 
thankful for. 

With the seventeenth century the position of 
Renaissance architecture was assured. So far it 
had served the more or less subsidiary réle of 
relieving the heavy lines of Tudor buildings. 
New England found a Palladio in the person of 
Inigo Jones, who returned from a sojourn in 
Italy filled with enthusiasm for the strict rigour 
of the Classical style. Architecture, Sir Thomas 
insists, was now to be bound by the definite 
canons of Vitruvius. Columns must in future 
have structural meaning or be abandoned. In 
brief the age of architects had begun. Apart 
from the nebulous figure of Thorpe, the previous 
century had been an age of clever master masons 
with a knack of happy selection. But with the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall a new order was 
begun. It is only necessary to compare Inigo 
Jones’s finest conception with the Old Schools at 
Oxford to realize the change. No more coquetting 
with Classical elegancies; the strict letter of 
Vitruvian law and canon or nothing; a thorough 
grounding in the schools rather than a natural 
eye for proportion inherited from an age of simpler 
craftsmen. 

But the end was not yet. The seventeenth 
century is the golden age of English architecture. 
Inigo Jones began it, Wren continued it through- 
out a long life. Perhaps the most satisfying of 
all his works is the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It is probable that Wren contented 
himself with sending a plan of it to Grumbold, 
the very talented builder of the river-front of 
Clare and many other Classical buildings in Cam- 
bridge. It has been asserted that he never saw 
the completed work. At any rate, he was busy 
with other works. His labours were prodigious, yet 
Sir Thomas devotes no more than a chapter to the 
century. Hawksmoor, Gibbs, the Adams, Cham- 
bers and the rest are treated with equal brevity. 
It is evident that Sir Thomas regretted the change 
from eclecticism to rule ead canon. For us, too, 
the Gothic revival came 1one too soon. 

The volume is a worthy companion for all who 
take pleasure in Englisk Renaissance buildings. 
Allusion was made in the review of the former 
volume to the author’s lucid style. It is no less 
conspicuous in the present work, particularly in 
the chapters devoted to the discussion uf general 
principles. The illustrations, some of which are 
coloured, are as before partly photographs, partly 
from drawings by the author. The presswork 


is admirable, and there are no misprints. 


Cambridge Plain Texts. (Cambridge Univers 
. ls, 3d. or 1s. 6d. each.) - 
Four welcome volumes in this series are Moliére’s 
‘L’Amour Médecin’ and ‘Le Sicilien,’ Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Eviradnus’ and ‘ Ratbert,’ Michelet’s 
‘ Saint-Louis ’ and ‘ Rincouete y Cortadillo ’ from 
the ‘ Exemplary Tales’ of Cervantes. The last 
volume costs ls. 6d., the others ls. 3d. In their 
well-designed paper covers, with their admirable 
print, the little books do credit to the great Press 
which is responsible for them. The introduc- 
tions are concise, perhaps too concise; for one 
would gladly read more, for instance, of Mr. Arthur 
Tilley on Moliére, however much we may have 
read of him on that pleasant subject aforetime. 
It would be agreeable, too, to have a few notes 
from such a pen, or from any pens so competent 
as those which introduce the other texts. Weare 
aware that notes do not enter into the plan of the 
series, but nevertheless unrepentantly desire them, 
if only for the sake of the progress of Moliére study 
in England, which is not always so advanced as 
might be supposed from the continual references 
to character and scenes. 


G. M. Fraser, Librarian, Public Library, 
Aberdeen, would be glad to know of the present 
locality of ‘ A New Prognostication for the Year 
of our Lord God, 1623,’ printed by Edward 
Raban, Aberdeen’s first printer. The publication 
is a 12mo, in eights. It was described in John 
P. Edmond’s ‘The Aberdeen Printers,’ Part I. 
(1884), pp. 10-12, and was then in the possession 
of a lady in Aberdeen. Subsequently it was pre- 
sented to a gentleman now deceased, and has 
since disappeared. It is believed to be bound up 
with other early Aberdeen publications, and col- 
lectors of early Scottish printing would oblige 
by examining their collections and communicating 
with Mr. Fraser. 

THE Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 
scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for November, 1918. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


128. x. 476, col. 2, 1. 14 from foot, for ‘‘ 1885” 
read 18365. 
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EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 
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Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

ForMER VOLUMES (any series) .. 6/0 each 

Parte for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and mar “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have over 1,000,000 volumes on every 
conceivable subject in stock. Catalogue 467 
free: mention requirements. Search made 
for any out-of-print book not to be found in 
our stock and reported free of charge. 

“‘ They (Foyles) are real bookfinders in the 
best sense of that much abused term.” 

Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CASEs, In colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
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All volumes... .. .. «2 each 
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In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E. Cc. 4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
Postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


‘The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 


The index for Vol. IX., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price Is. 6d. post free. 
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post free, inland or abroad. 
Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
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The Publisher, ‘Norrs Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 
Cheques and Postal Orders chomne be made payable to “ The 
Times.” and crossed “ Coutts & Co,” i 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 


now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or r red oe 19 5 0 
Full Leather ae 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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